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Average Yield for Two Years, 1894—1895. fi 
A Merchan- . 
K ; Unmer- Per gent. of 
2 . Total yiela | *#ble tub- | Guantabie |) merenan- 
q Name of Variety. per acre. rt yee tubers per le tub 
és over)! acre, r ers 
a Ps = Se ae ee 
’ 
Bus. Bus. j 4/4 

Re RICIOMORUCNGUE ss 5 is < 6 es a ph en we ee 245.2 210.3 3x9 85.41 

Pe LLC MIERSLOL Tore ceo w ls, Gyiecarsie-a.  w-< 9 6s 226.7 193.0 $2.8 85. 54 

Rn CHIEN. au els plc cms me eR hey 0 226.3 198.5 20.9 87.39 

Se ORGnMRVIVAnIO BeRt, . 6s 6 ww ct et 225.7 191.4 34.3 83.57 
ERIPSRMDOTOROUNO. Hic ci ses ow we 8 we ee we 219.6 190.5 29 1 86.7 

Gi fy USES ESTEE OT EL i 219.5 181.7 37.8 79.19 
PMG CHIMOMN INN occa Misc sh Raacs © 0) Gna. 6a 219.0 192.5 26.6 $4.82 

S| eoreluvew vorker No. 2,.........06e-. 211.6 192.5 19.1 89.10 
MEESTER EMPIROI cs... co ctiera. es elo e's ee « 208.0 182.1 25.9 87.50 
I NIRIEEEROROUNG, Lyuic eo ele ss es we hw es 192.2 170.5 21.4 89.36 

DEO GI LOETCHI, 6 fe ae ee ee 174.7 155 19.2 89.15 

1 eS yO 120 (00 a a re 172.9 48.7 24.3 86.11 

| PREPEO TN PRIPIISO,, J 5. 5. wk kk ee ws 165.38 8.4 26.9 83.82 

eR EMEMOEUUSORING Tels oe) bs) bee be ew ew 149.7 28.2 215 84.87 

Mi | GHOMIMO RUE! 6 85 nk 1u1.4 82.6 18.8 82.16 

FG) BOIDANE seedling, . . te tt 100.2 83.8 16.5 83.43 


[t will be noted that for 1895 the New Bovee seedling gives con- 
siderably the largest yield (405.7) of any variety tested. Following 
this variety in the order of their production are: Early Kvereti, 
350.5; New Queen, 338; Freeman, 429.6; Pennsylvania Best, 327.73 
Carman No. 1, 322.5; Karly A, 3142, and Early Maine, 306.5. 

When the average yield for the past two years (1804-5) is taken, 
the order in which they stand ys considerably changed. This coluinun 
shows that nine varieties have given an average yield of over 30 
bushels per acre, viz., Eayvly Everett, 245.2 bushels; Early Maine, 
226.7; Early A, 226.3; Pénnsylvania Best, 225.7; Stoneroad No. 2, 
219.6; Freeman, 219.5; ANew Queen, 219; Rural New Yorker No. 2, 
211.6, and Ben Harryson, 208. Seven of the varieties tested this 
year were not tested in 1894 and could, therefore, not be taken into 
this average. 

The eyes on some were very much deeper set than on others. 
Among the varieties having very shallow set eyes and in which there 
would be vew little waste in paring may be mentioned the Rural 
New Yorkér No. 2 Freeman and Brownell’s Winner. These 
varieties Make a very nice appearance and would be good sellers. 
The size/of the Rural New Yorker No. 2 runs more uniform than il 
any of the other varieties. 
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OUR HOME BIRDS. 


A Brief Account of Some of the Common Feathered Tenants of the 
Farm. 


BY DR. B. H. WARREN, STATE ZOOLOGIST. 


The bird fauna of Pennsylvania embraces over three hundred 
species and sub-species. This large number includes birds which 
are found in this Commonwealth as resident and transitory visitors. 
Species such as the crow, downy woodpecker and English sparrow, 
which live in a particular region during all months of the year are 
termed by naturalists residents. The term winter resident is 
applied, usually, to those species which migrate northward and rear 
their young, as many of them do, in the Arctic regions, but reside 
here during the winter season. The snowy owl, snow bird, shore- 
lark and tree sparrow are winter residents. 

Summer residents are native birds, or those which spend the 
winter in the tropical, sub-tropical and warmer temperature regions, 
and in the spring migrate northward to their breeding grounds. 
The house wren, cat bird, robin, oriole, swallows and blackbirds 
are familiar examples of summer residents. Various warblers and 
many Other land birds, as well as numerous representatives of the 
water birds occur in this State, only during the fall months. They 
are designated spring and fall migrants. 

A bird which wanders, as is often the case, from its usual geo- 
graphical range is called a straggler or accidental visitant. The 
ereat importance of protecting the common and beneficial birds 
does not, unfortunately, seem to be appreciated by the majority of 
our citizens. This appears to be particularly true of the many 
farmers and fruit growers who do not make any effort to acquaint 
themselves with the true economic status of the most common birds 
which inhabit their premises. As a result of this inatlention many 
species which shonld be protected are regarded with disfavor. . 

Notwithstanding the fact that this State a few years ago paid, 
in a period of less than a year, about ninety thousand dollars 
($90,000) for the destruction of hawks and owls, a large proportion 
of which were shown by careful investigations made under the 
direction of the State Board of Agriculture, to be highly serviceable 
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because of the legions of destructive rodents, particularly mice, and 
noxious insects, such as grass-hoppers and beetles which these 
birds of prey devoured, few farmers evince any disposition to protect 
even such hawks and owls as are positively known to live almost 
wholly on mice and injurious forms of insect life. 

While it is beyond dispute that the hawks and owls, collectively 
considered, are of great service to the farmer and fruit grower, il 
is also a fact well known to all who have taken the trouble to look 
into the life history of these birds that the cooper’s and sharp 
shinned hawks and the great horned owl are great destroyers of 
poultry, game of different kinds and many varieties of small, wild 
song birds. 

It is, however, extremely unfortunate that the bad deeds of two or 
three species of the hawk and owl tribe should result in so preju- 
dicing public opinion that all members of the feathered tribe which 
are known as hawks and owls, should be persecuted and slain. 
Gunners, with rare exceptions, kill every hawk or owl they can; 
even the nighthawk, a strictly insectivorous bird, and one which is 
not related to the hawk proper, is frequently destroyed because 
through ignorance it is supposed that every bird with the name of 
“hawk” is capable of doing nothing but mischief. 

Farmers and fruit growers should teach their boys to devote a 
little attention to the study of birds about their homes in preference 
to allowing them to shoulder their guns and destroy a large number 
of species which are commonly considered to be harmful. 

The correspondence of the State Department of Agriculture has 
developed the fact that there is a large number of people in this 
Commonwealth who favor paying bounties for many kinds of birds 
aud mammals. This correspondence shows that a number of birds 
and other animals condemned by certain farmers and sportsmen 
are not, in the majority of cases, guilty of the bad deeds accredited 
to them. Popular sentiment, however, appears to be aroused 
against this abused and persecuted class and they are placed under 
ban without any thought as to the injury which might come to the 
farmer and horticulturist should they be exterminated. 

While it is doubtless true that certain species of birds and mam- 
mals are detrimental and deserve no protection, it is not by any 
means prudent for agriculturists, sportsmen or naturalists to urge 
the passage of bounty laws which would result in the expenditure of 
large sums of money for the killing of animals which, from careful 
investigations in the field and laboratory, have been found to be 
beneficial. 

Although the English sparrow is a great pest and should be de- 
stroyed, it would certainly not be wise, as many of our citizens seem 
to believe, to pay a bounty for his destruction. A premium on the 
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head of this bird would, there is little doubt, result in the slaughter 
of thousands of small beneficial wild birds that would be killed as 
English sparrows. 

The woodpeckers, especially the smaller species, those that are 
popularly yet erroneously termed “sapsuckers,” which visit the 
orchards to seek the hidden insects and their larvae, are often con- 
demned and destroyed because, it is claimed, they come for the 
purpose of injuring the trees by feeding on the sap. 


Birds of Prey. 


Nearly twenty different kinds of hawks, eagles and owls are 
found regularly in Pennsylvania, and of all the numerous species 
of bird-life occurring in this Commonwealth, few, if any, are better 
known to our people in general than are these birds, some of which 
are common at all times or during some period of the year, in every 
section of the State. Hawks and eagles generally build large nests 
of slicks, twigs, etc., on trees; some, however, nest on rocky ledges. 
The March Hawk breeds on the ground and the little Sparrow Hawk 
breeds in hollow trees. 

The eggs, usually two to five in number, sometimes more, are gens 
erally spotted and blotched. They are never spherical and white, 
like the eggs of owls. The adult males are usually smaller than 
the females and with the exception of the Marsh and Sparrow 
Hawks, are quite similar in color. The young or immature birds, 
of most species, differ greatly from the old. These birds catch their 
prey with their talons. Their eries are loud and harsh. Ocecasion- 
ally they are seen in flocks which sometimes contain several species 
and numerous individuals—but usually these birds are observed 
singly or in pairs. 

Ten species of owls are attributed to the fauna of Pennsylvania. 
Some are common residents in all parts of the State; others breed 
in boreal regions and are found with us as irregular or accidental 
winter visitants. The little screech owl, dressed in his coat of red, 
or gray, or a mixture of both, is one of the most common and best 
known birds of this group. He is found in cities and towns as well 
as in the rural districts. In the hollow limbs of trees in old apple 
orchards he delights to conceal himself in daytime, and also to rear 
his family. He often is found about barns and other buildings, 
where he goes in the daytime to hide, or frequently at night to eateh 
mice, one of his main articles of livelihood. The Great Horned Owl 
inhabits the woods, but on the approach of night he goes out in 
quest of food. His visits to the poultry yard are so common that he 
also is familiar to residents of the country, where he is usually 
known from his loud cries as “Hoot Owl.” The Barn Owl, a south. 
ern bird, breeds sparingly and most frequently in the southern parts 
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of our State. The Snowy, which rears its family in the Arctic wilds, 
is found here only as an irregular winter sojourner. Some persons 
not versed in ornithological matters, name both the Snowy Owl and 
Barn Owl “White” or “Snowy” Owls. Such local names, used to 
designate the Barn Owl, are confusing and should be discarded. 

Owls, other than the Long-eared and Short-eared species, are 
usually observed singly; those that breed here, of course, are often 
during the breeding period seen in pairs and with their young. In 
winter Long-eared and Short-eared Owls are found generally in 
flocks. Long-eared Owls breed in many localities, in fact quite gen- 
erally throughout the State, and owing to the circumstance that 
sometimes they roost, in the daytime, in cedar trees, they are termed 
by many “Cedar” Owls. The Short-eared owls frequent meadows, 
swamps and grassy fields. Hunters who most frequently come 
across these birds in the fall and winter time know them as “Marsh” 
or “Swamp” Owls. The Short-eared Owl is common in winter and 
is said to breed here in rare instances. Both the Long and Short- 
eared Owls should be protected by the farmer and fruit grower, as 
these birds live almost exclusively on mice. 

The Barred Owl is a resident and breeds generally throughout 
the State; it is most numerous in the mountainous and wooded dis- 
tricts. In different parts of Wayne, Susquehanna and Wyoming 
counties, where four or five years ago the Barred Owl was very com- 
mon, it is called “Rain” Owl, as it was asserted its dismal cry was 
most frequently heard before a storm. To distinguish an owl from 
a hawk remember the owl’s eyes are situated in the front of the head 
and look forward, while the hawk’s eyes are directed to either side. 

The extremely soft and downy plumage of owls is such that their 
flic *t is almost noiseless. During the daylight we usually find them 
cou ed in hollow trees or dense foliage. While it is generally 
ana epted fact that owls are nocturnal in their habits it is not true 
that they are exclusively so. The Short-eared and Barred Owls 
are of a decidedly diurnal nature, and in cloudy weather or in early 
twilight it is not unusual to see the Great Horned Owl sally forth 
in quest of prey. 

Owls, unlike certain other birds of prey, never, it is stated, unless 
reduced to the utmost extremity, feed on carrion, but subsist on such 
food as they are able to kill. Their dietary, although variable with 
locality and circumstances, consists mainly of small quadrupeds 
(principally mice), insects, chiefly beetles and grasshoppers and some 
few of the smaller kinds of wild birds. With the exception of the 
Great Horned Ow! and perhaps the Barred, all the owls occurring 
regularly in this Commonwealth deserve the fullest protection which 
can be given to them by the farmer and horticulturist. 
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The owls, like many other birds of prey, eject from the mouth, 
in small ball-like masses, the indigestible portions of their food, such 
as hair, bones, ete. These little balls or pellets are frequently to 
be found in great quantities about localities where these birds 
resort during the daytime. The eggs are white, nearly round, and 
commonly number from three to five. The owls deposit their eggs 
generally in hollow trees or the deserted nests of hawks and crows. 
Their cries are loud and dismal. 

The two species of hawks which are mainly responsible for the 
bad name which hawks in general have, are the Cooper’s and Sharp- 
shinned. These two species are common and known by different 
local names throughout the State. The Sharp-shinned Hawk is 
sin! and much of his destructive work in the poultry yard and to 
game and smal! wild birds is frequently wrongfully attributed to the 
beautiful and serviceable Sparrow Hawk and other species. 


SHARP-SHINNED HAWK’ (Accipiter’ velom.) * 

This extremely daring and spirited little hawk is one of the most 
abundant of our North American species. It is found in Pennsyl- 
vania as a resident, but during the spring and fall migrations— 
March, April, September and October—it is much more plentiful 
than at other periods. The nests in this locality, according to my 
experience, are mostly built in low trees and are made up almost en- 
tirely of small twigs. The eggs, mostly five in number, are nearly 
spherical, white or bluish white, marked with large and irregular 
splashes or blotches of brown, and measure about 1.46 by 1.16 
inches. This hawk occasionally feeds upon insects, mice and rep- 
tiles, but the greater portion of its food consists of wild birds and 
poultry, particularly young poultry. When a pair of Sharp-shinnned 
or Cooper’s Hawks nest in the neighborhood of a farm, where 
young chickens can readily be captured, they, if not speedily killed, 
will visit the place almost daily until the young chicks have all heen 
destroyed, and if the hawks are not molested after a few visits to 
the coops, they seem to become more bold and daring every day. 
Nuttall, writing of the Sharp-shinned Hawk, says; “In thinly settled 
districts this hawk seems to abound and proves extremely destruct- 
ive to young chickens, a single bird having been known regularly 
to come every day until he had carried away between twenty and 
thirty.” The same writer says he was one day conversing with a 
planter, when one of these hawks came down and without any cere- 
mony or heeding the loud cries of the housewife, who most reluct- 
antly witnessed the robbery, snatched away a chicken directly 
before them. . 

This hawk does not by any means devote his attention exclusively 
to young poultry when he comes about the farm yard, but often may 
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be seen to attack and kill chickens when two-thirds or even full 
grown. Pheasants or ruffed grouse, both old and young, also quail, 
are destroyed in considerable numbers by the Sharp-shinned hawks. 
Young rabbits and squirrels are occasionally captured by these 
hawks, and on one occasion a few years ago a hunter of my acquain- 
tance shot and presented to me a pair of these hawks which had 
killed several young wild turkeys, which he said were about one- 
third grown. I have known both the Sharp-shinned and Cooper's 
Hawks, which had probably been watching coveys of quail, to sud- 
denly swoop down and seize a quail which had been shot by gunners, 
when the sportsman was only a few yards from the quail he had 
killed or wounded. Doves, which in recent years or since the wild 
pigeons have disappeared from this region, are eagerly sought after 
by sportsmen in many sections of the State, are very often destroyed 
by these hawks, and they also sometimes attack the domestic 
pigeons. 

Dr. A. K. Fisher, assistant ornithologist United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in his admirable bulletin No. 3, on the Hawks 
and Owls of the United States, very properly says: “Little can be 
said in faver of this hawk, although its daring, courage and impu- 
dence are to be admired. On this and the two following species 
(Cooper’s Hawk and Goshawk) mainly rest the responsibility for the 
ill-favor with which the other hawks are regarded. <A score of val- 
uable species suffer because they belong to a class which includes 
two or three noxious kinds. However, like most villains, it has at 
least one redeeming quality, and that is its fondness for the English 
sparrow, our imported bird nuisance.” 

The Sharp-shinned Hawk is known to kill and feed upon the fol- 
lowing species of small wild birds which are common in this State: 


Meadow Lark, Red-headed Woodpecker, 
Common Robin, Cat Bird, 

Crow Blackbird, English Sparrow, 

Cow Blackbird, Song Sparrow, 

Blue Bird, Tree Sparrow, 

Flicker, Snow Bird, 

Downy Woodpecker, Fox Sparrow, 

toldfinch, Chipping Sparrow, 
Savanna Sparrow, Orchard Oriole, 
Baltimore Oriole, White-throated Sparrow, 
Chickadee, Brown Thrush, 

Hermit Thrush, Myrtle Warbler, 

Red Eyed Vireo, Common Pewee, 


Black Throated Gree Warbler, Oven Bird. 
Red-winged Blackbird, 
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This list could be considerably enlarged, as there are many other 
different observes have identified 
The list is, however, 


kinds of birds of which 
among the stomach contents of this hawk. 
sufficient large to give the general reader a very clear idea that the 
Sharp-shinned is ever ready to capture and prey upon almost any 
bird he can master. The stomach contents of twenty-seven Sharp- 
shinned Hawks examined by the writer, are given in the following 


table: 


No. Date. Locality. Food Materials. 

ifr September 7. 1878. ..... Chester county, Pa., Song sparrow. 

2, September 14, 1878, ..... Chester county, Pa., Quail. 

3; November 20, 1878, ..... | Newark, Delaware. Chicken. 

4, November 17. 1879, . | Chester county, Pa., Snowbird. 

5, WE Acre Ith Seg eR eck Ae Chester county, Pa., Field mice. 

6, September 10, 1879,..... Chester county, Pa., .. English sparrow and field mice. 
tts MI ACU REE 9G GG gnc oo Delaware county, Pa., .. Chicken. 

8, OMINO MBO tewseve ts hsueb ee oon Chester county, Pa., Chicken. 

9, DUNE SL SSO i ome ates | Chester county, Pa., Chicken. 
10, August 23, 1881. ....... Chester county, Pa., Grasshoppers and beetles. 

Il, OctohberilG ISS wesc ee Chester county, Pa., Quail. 

12, Uctoben 29, 188i, <= 5 eae Chester county, Pa , Quail and fragments of beetles. 
13, DUNO 220 SSl, viene =) ce) ane Lancaster county, Pa., Chicken. 

IM; + Oatobens IS8le soy. «ae Chester county, Pa., Meadow lark. 

Thy) > | May 280188252 i eee York county, Pa., .. Warbler. 

16, .! December 13, 1882, ..... Chesier county, Pa., Song sparrow. 

1,” |) Alpina: (8825 oe eee Chester county, Pa., Robin. 

18, .| September 20, 1884, ..... Chester county, Pa., Field sparrow. 

195.) Qctober3 .1880yee) «sens Chester county, Pa., English sparrow. 
20, .| November 26, 1886, ..... Chester county, Pa., ....{| Song sparrow and fox sparrow. 
2), + (eAuUgustils: Teste Se eee Lycoming county, Pa., .. .| Mourning dove. 
22, .| September 19, 1887, ..... Dauphin county, Pa., ... .| Ruffed gronse. 
23,, . | Novembenily 188i, 2 a. Delaware county, Pa., . . | Common pigeon, chickadee. 
245 ei MUDD, -1SSSce es) oem nee Lackawanna county. Pa... .| Red-eyed vireo and chicken. 
20, + + October, 1S90% 2 cu-man eee McKean county, Pa., Downey woodpecker and snowbird. 
26, - |) Auigust2%; 18910. Seer cme Chester county, Pa, Brown thrush and beetles. 
2%, || December 10, 188b essen ene Luzerne county. Pa., Field mice and English sparrow. 


Dr. Fisher’s report (Bulletin No. 3), previously referred to, gives 
the following summary of 159 stomachs of Sharp-shinned Hawks 
taken in different sections of the United States, from September 
10, 1885, to August 10, 1891: “Of 159 stomachs examined, 6 con- 
tained poultry or game birds; 99, other birds; 6, mice; 5, insects; 
and 52 were empty.” These investigations show very conclusively 
that the species under consideration is an enemy of the poultry 
raiser, the farmer, fruit grower and sportsman. 


COOPER'S HAWK (Accipitert cooperi.) 


This much detested and commonly called “Long-tailed Chicken or 
Pheasant Hawk,” is a common native. It is resident but is not 
nearly so plentiful during the winter season as throughout the late 
spring, Summer and early autumn. The Cooper’s Hawk measures 
from 18 to 20 inches in length, its extended wings measure about 
36 inches, the long and rounded tail is about 84 inches long. The 
adult male is a little smaller than the female, to which the above 
measurements refer. The adults have upper parts bluish-gray, top 
of head blackish; the tail has several blackish bars; below white: 
the breast and sides being barred with dusky or rufous.” The im. 
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mature birds are dusky above, more or less spotted with white and 
reddish brown; tail banded and lower parts white, with long brown 
spots. 

Nest building is commonly begun in this locality about the middle 
of April, and lasts for a period of from three to five days. Occa 
sionally this bird will deposit its eggs in a deserted crow’s nest. 
| believe they prefer to erect their own nests, and, from my obser- 
vation, am quite positive they only appropriate the nests of other 
birds when their own have been destroyed. The building of the 
nest is the conjoint labor of both birds. It is usually built in a thick 
woods, and when a pair of Cooper’s Hawks begin housekeeping 
in woodland near the farmer’s poultry yard and they are not soon 
hunted up and killed or their nest and its contents destroyed, the 
chances are they will destroy a good many dollars worth of poultry 
before they and their young leave the locality. 

Iixternally the nest is built of sticks varying much in size. It is 
generally lined with the inner layer of bark, although frequently, 
blades of grass, feathers and leaves enter into the construction of 
the interior. While certain writers have described the nest as 
broad, with but a slight concavity, I have invariably found the con- 
cavities to be well marked. The eggs measure about 1.92x1.50 
inches and usually number from three to four, although it is not a 
rare occurrence to find five. In color they are a dull, bluish-white. 
Sets are sometimes taken with numerous and unevenly distributed 
brown or reddish spots. The period of incubation is given by Prof. 
Thomas Gentry (Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania), to be 18 days. 
Although in this particular my observation has been somewhat lim. 
ited. 1 am fully convinced that the timerequired for this, likewise other 
of our birds of prey, is three weeks or over. The young leave the 
nest in about 25 days; when about 8 or 9 weeks old they are able 
to provide food for themselves; to this time, however, they are care. 
fully guarded by the old birds and fed almost entirely on a diet of 
small wild birds, chickens, an occasional mammal and some few 
insects. 

While if is true that the Cooper’s Hawk preys to a much greater 
extent on full grown poultry than does his daring little relative 
ihe Sharp-shinned Hawk, there is no doubt that at times individual 
Cooper’s Hawks are equally as bad about destroying young pouitry 
as are the Sharp-shinned Hawks. For impudent daring this present 
species, without doubt, ranks preeminent among the raptorial 
genera. Almost every farmer or poultry raiser can recount in- 
stances of where he or she was the victim of pillage by this bold 
and audacious robber. In the spring of I878 the writer was pre 
sented by a friend w ith a Cooper’s Hawk which he had caught in 
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a steel trap, but not until he and his mate had destroyed some fifty 
young chickens. In ,one day these two hawks killed twefve 
chickens. 

Audubon says: “This marauder sometimes attacks birds far 
superior to itself in weight and sometimes possessed of a courage 
and strength equal to its own. As I was one morning observing 
the motions of some parakests, near Brayon Sara, in Louisiana, 
in the month of November, I heard a cock crowing not far from me 
and in sight of a farm house. The next moment the hawk flew past 
me and so close that I might have touched it with the barrel of my 
gun had I been prepared. Not more than a few seconds elapsed 
before I heard the cackling of the hens and the war cry of the cock, 
and at the same time observed the hawk rising, as if without effort, 
i few yards in the air and again falling toward the ground with the 
rapidity of lightning. I proceeded to the spot and found the hawk 
grappled to the body of the cock, both tumbling over and over and 
paying no attention to me as I approached. Desirous of seeing 
the result, I remained still until, perceiving that the hawk had given 
a fatal squeeze to the brave cock. IT ran to secure the former 
but the marauder had kept a hawk’s eye upon me, and, disengaging 
himself rose in the air in full confidence. The next moment I pulled 
the trigger and he fell dead.” 

Dr. Coues (Birds of Northwest) says, in speaking of this hawk: 
“Possessed of spirit commensurate with its physical powers, it preys 
upon game little if any humbler than that of our more powerful 
falcons. It attacks and destroys hares, grouse, teal, and even the 
young of larger ducks * * * besides capturing the usual va- 
riety of sinaller birds and quadrupeds. It occasionally seizes upon 
reptiles or picks up insects.” 

The following quotations from Dr. Fisher’s Hawk and Owl Bulle- 
tin No. 8, page 39, show how extensively the Cooper’s Hawk feeds 
on game and domestic birds. Nuttall says: “His food appears 
principally to be of various kinds; from the sparrow to the ruffed 
grouse, all contribute to his rapacious appetite. * * * His dep- 
redations among domestie fowls are very destructive.” (Land Birds, 
1832, p. 90.) 

Mr. H. Nehrling says: “This very common and impudent robber 
is the most destructive of the Raptores to the barn-yard fowls; in 
a short time all the young chickens, turkeys and ducks are killed by 
in” (Bull Nutt Ornith. Club, Vol. Villy S2isp 17s) 

Mr. Thomas Mcllwaith says: “This is one of the chicken hawks, 
and it well deserves the name, from the havoc it makes among the 
poultry.” (Birds of Ontario, p. 137.) 

“Mr. Henshaw informs me that the Cooper’s Hawk is very par- 
tial to its quail’s flesh in California and the southern territories, 
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and that it undoubtedly secures many victims. He once saw a 
young female dart into a bevy of Gambel’s quail and seize one with 
the utmost ease, though the bivds were flying at full speed. In an in- 
stant the flock scattered in every direction and sought refuge in the 
bushes, from which it proved next to impossible to dislodge them. 
They had recognized their enemy and evidently knew that their only 
chance for safety lay in close hiding.” 

“Cooper’s Hawk is very destructive to domestic pigeons, and when 
it finds a cote which is easy of approach, it is very troublesome. 
Dr. William C. Avery, of Greensboro, Ala., informs us that during 
one year he killed and wounded at least a dozen of these hawks 
before the inroads among his doves ceased. Among the smaller 
birds, this hawk is very fond of meadow larks, robins and flickers. 
The writer, on several occasions, has secured specimens in hot pur- 
suit of the last named bird, which gave expression to their alarm 
by loud and continued cries.* (Dr, A. K. Fisher, Bull. No. 3, p. 38, 
1893.) 

The common name of “Long-tailed Pheasant Hawk,’ by which 
this swift-winged plunderer is best known in the mountainous and 
sparsely settled regions is given because of the great damage this 
hawk does by destroying ruffed grouse. For several years past the 
writer has every season visited different localities in Pennsylvania, 
for the purpose of hunting the ruffed grouse or pheasant, and from 
personal observation is well aware that the Cooper’s Hawk is a 
most destructive foe of this noble game bird. Hunters and woods- 
men have often told me that these “pheasant hawks,” referring to 
both the Cooper’s and Sharp-shinned, kill almost as many birds 
as the average sportsman, and judging from the way in which a 
good many sportsmen “shoot” when they are in the brush after the 
wily grouse it is very likely that this statement is correct. The 
Cooper’s Hawk feeds upon the gray rabbit (common cotton-tail) and 
the mountain jack or white rabbit (varying hare); squirrels are occa- 
sionally killed and yeung wild turkeys also suffer considerably from 
the attacks of this bird. Besides destroying poultry and game of 
different kinds these hawks annually kill great numbers of small 
wild birds such as woodpeckers, sparrows, thrushes, ete. 

The Cooper’s Hawk has been known to kill and feed upon the fol- 
lowing species of birds and mammals which are present in this 
State: 


Birds. 
Ruffed Grouse, Meadow Lark, 
Quail, Screech Owl, 


Common Dove, Flicker, 
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Birds—Continued. 


Goldfinch, Red-headed Woodpecker, 

Robin, White-breasted Nuthatch, 

Shore-lark, Song Sparrow, 

Tree Sparrow, Crow Blackbird, 

Towhee, Snowbird, 

Red-winged Blackbird, Field Sparrow, 

Wild Turkey, Savanna Sparrow, 

Wood duck, Blue Bird, 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo, English Sparrow. 
Mammals. 

Opossum, Chipmunk, 

Gray Rabbit, Red Squirrel, 

Varying Hare, Common Rat, 

Field Mice, Woodchuck (young). 


The stomach contents of 48 Cooper’s Hawks examined by the 
writer gave the following result: 18, chickens and pheasants; 12 
small birds—sparrows, warblers, meadow larks, woodpeckers, 
thrushes; 8, quail; 2 doves or domestic pigeons; 1, bull-frog; 5 mice, 
rats and insects; 1, opossum; 1, young woodchuck and remains of 
weod duck; 2, hair and other remains of small quadrupeds. 


SPARROW HAWK (Falco sparverius.) 


The Sparrow Hawk is the smallest and most beautiful of the 
American hawks. The length of the bird is from 9 to 12 inches and 
the outspread wings measure from 18 to 23 inches. During migra- 
lions in the spring and autumn and throughout the summer months 
the Sparrow Hawk is common in nearly all sections of this State, 
except perhaps in the heavily wooded mountainous districts where, 
according to my experience, the species is rather rare. In southern 
Pennsylvania, especially in Chester, Delaware, Lancaster and York 
counties, this bird is of frequent occurrence as a winter resident, 
but in the central and northern counties of our State it is regarded 
as a rather unusual winter sojourner. In southeastern Pennsyl- 
Vania where this species is a common summer resident they begin 
nesting in April. The eggs, usually five in number, are deposited in 
hollow trees, generally the deserted hole of a woodpecker. The 
eggs measure about 1.533 by 1.15 inches and are of a whitish or pale. 
yellow brown color, blotched all over with dark brown. 

When the young or eggs are disturbed the parent birds will some- 
times defend invasion of their home with great temerity. 

Some few years ago L was endeavoring to secure the young from 
a nest of this species. I had climbed the tree to the hole, about 
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thirty-five feet from the ground, wherein were snugly packed five 
young, one of which L removed, when both old birds assailed me. 
They several times struck my head and arms with their talons and 
wings. So persistent were their attacks that J, desiring to obtain 
ihe young alive, directed a companion who stood nearby to shoot 
both birds. I have repeatedly taken the eggs and young of this 
bird but never, except in the above cited instance, encountered such 
determined opposition. 

When reared from the nest the Sparrow Hawk will soon become 
attached to its master. L raised two, which were given their free- 
dom. Both birds would come at my call and alight on my out- 
stretched arm or shoulders, anxiously wailing for a grasshopper 
or piece of meat, which was always their recompense. 

The farmer, fruit grower and sportsmen should learn the true 
value of this little hawk, as he is one of the most desirable feathered 
visitors and should not by even the most casual observer be mis 
taken for that destructive marauder the Sharp-shinned Llawk. The 
Sparrow Hawk preys to a very considerable extent on English spar- 
rows. 

The following quotations from Dr. A. K. Fisher’s work (Bull. No. 
3, U. S. Agr. Depart.), shows the great fondness this hawk has for 
insect food: “The subject of the food of this hawk is one of great 
interest, and considered in its economic bearings is one that should 
be carefully studied. The Sparrow Hawk is almost exclusively in- 
sectivorous, except when insect food is difficult to obtain. In local- 
ities where grasshoppers and crickets are abundant these hawks 
congregate, often in moderate sized flocks, and gorge themselves 
continuously. Rarely do they touch any other form of food until, 
either by the advancing season or other natural causes, the grass- 
hopper crop is so lessened that their hunger cannot be appeased 
without undue exertion. Then other kinds of insects and other 
forms of life contribute to their fare; and beetles, spiders, mice, 
shrews, small snakes, lizards or even birds may be required to bring 
up the balance. In some places in the west and south telegraph 
lines pass for miles through treeless plains and savannas; for lack of 
hetter perches the Sparrow Hawks often use these poles for resting 
places, from which they make short trips to pick up a grasshopper 
or mouse, which they carry back to their perch. At times, when 
grasshoppers are abundant, such a line of poles is pretty well oceu 
pied by these hawks. 

“A dozen or more stomachs collected by Mr. Charles W. Richmond, 
in Gallatin county, Mont., during the latter part of August and early 
part of September, 1888, * * * contained little else than grass- 
hoppers and crickets.” 
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“Mr. W. B. Hall, of Wakeman, Ohio, writes: * * * “The Spar- 
row Hawk is a most persistent enemy of the grasshopper tribe. 
While the so-called hawk law was in force in Ohio I was township 
clerk in my native village and issued certificates to the number of 
eighty-six, forty-six being for the Sparrow Hawk. I examined the 
stomachs and found forty-five of them to contain the remains of 
grasshoppers and the elytra of beetles, while the remaining one con- 
tained the fur and bones of a meadow mouse.’ ” 

“Mr. W. KE. Saunders writes from London, Canada: ‘Sparrow 
Hawks are one of our best grasshopper destroyers; four out of every 
five I have killed contained grasshoppers alone.’ The following from 
the pen of Mr. H. W. Henshaw substantiates what we have said in 
regard to its fondness for grasshoppers: ‘It finds * * * an 
abundant supply of game in the shape of small insectivorous birds, 
but more especially does its food consist of the various kinds of 
coleopterous insects and grasshoppers, of which it destroys multi- 
tudes. In fact, this Jast item is the most important of all, and where 
these insects are abundant I have never seen them have recourse 
to any other kind of food’ (Explor. West of 100th Merid,, Wheeler, 
Vol. V, 1875, p. 414).” 

“And subsequently the same author writes: ‘The west side of Che- 
waucan Valley has suffered severely from a visitation of that scourge 
of the western farmer, the grasshoppers. Here in August Sparrow 
Hawks had assembled in hundreds and were holding high carnival, 
and although in instances like the present their numbers proved 
wholly insufficient to cope against the vast myriads of these de- 
structive insects, yet the work of the Sparrow Hawk is by no means 
so insignificant that it should not be remembered to his credit and 
carn him well merited protection. His food consists almost entirely 
of grasshoppers, when they are to be had, and as his appetite ap- 
pears never to become satiated, the aggregate in numbers which are 
annually destroyed by him must be enormous.” (Appendix O O of 
Annual Report of Chief of Eng., U.S. A. for ’79, p. 314).” 

“In the vicinity of Washington, D. C., remarkable as it may ap- 
pear to those who have not interested themselves specially in the 
matter, it is the exception not to find grasshoppers or crickets in the 
stomachs of Sparrow Hawks, even when killed during the months 
of January and February, unless the ground is covered with snow.” 

It is wonderful how the birds can discover the half-concealed, 
semi-dormant insects, which in color so closely resemble the ground 
or dry grass. Whether they are attracted by a slight movement or 
distinguish the form of their prey as it sits motionless, is difficult to 
prove, but in any case the acuteness of their vision is of a character 
which we are unable to appreciate. Feeding on insects so ex- 
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clusively as they do, it is to be presumed that they destroy a con- 
siderable number of beneficial kinds, as well as spiders, which they 
find in the same localities as the grasshoppers. However, examina- 
tion of theiz stomach contents shows the number to be very small, 
compared with that of the noxious species that it is hardly worth 
considering.” 

“After the severe frosts of autumn and in winter, when insect life 
is at its lowest ebb, the Sparrow Hawks devote more time to the cap- 
ture of mice and small birds. As a rule, the birds which they capture 
at this time are ground dwelling species, which simulate the move- 
ments of mice by running in or about the dry grass and weeds. 
They are mostly sparrows, more or less seed-eating, and hence not 
among the species most beneficial to the agriculturist. At this sea- 
son it is common to see Sparrow Hawks sitting on the poles over 
hay stacks or stationed where they can command a good view of the 
surroundings of a hay mow or grain crib, ready at any moment to 
drop upon the mouse which is unfortunate enough to show itself. 
In this way they manage to destroy a vast number of mice during the 
colder months.” 

The following is an extract from a letter from W. P. McGlothlin, 
of Dayton, Washington: “There is a small hawk here called the 
Sparrow Hawk. It comes about the Ist of March and leaves with 
its young about August Ist. On their arrival they are in large flocks 
and seem very hungry. I have had a number follow my team all day 
long and even alight for a moment on the plow beam. When a 
mouse was unearthed it was captured in an instant and quickly 
killed. The hawks seem to know just when their victims are dead. 
They settle on something suitable to their fancy and commence 
eating the eyes and then soon finish. For two weeks this mouse 
catching goes on. I have sometimes seen them chase and catch 
smal] birds.” (Bull. No. 3, Hawks and Owls, by Dr. A. K. Fisher, 
1893.) 

When breeding, the Sparrow Hawk has been known to capture 
young ehickens; their depredations, however, in this direction are 
not worthy of consideration when compared with the great benefits 
the hawks do by destroying injurious insects and mice. 
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The stomach contents of forty-eight Sparrow Hawks examined by 
the writer are given in the following table: 


Locality; 


Date of Capture. 


Chester county, Pa 


Chester county, Pa 
Chester county, 
Chester county, 
Chester county, 


Chester county, 
Chester county, 
Chester county, 
Chester county, Pa 
Chester county, 
Chester county, Pa 
Chester county, Pa 
Chester county, 
Chester county. 
Chester county, 


Pa 


Chester county, Pa 


Chester county, 
Chester county, 


Chester county, 
Chester county, 
Chester county, 
Chester county, 
Chester county, 


Pa 
Pa 


Chester county, 
Chester county, Pa 


Pa 
Pa 


Chester county, 
Chester county. 


Chester county, 
Chester county, Pa 


Chester county, Pa 


.., Dec. 


Pa. 


Pans 


eas 
Pa. 


Ras, 
Pa. 


Pa., Jan., 


Pa., Jan. 


Pa., 


1886, 
, July, 1886, 


., Apr. 3, 1886, 
29, 1886, 
28, 1886, 


., Dec. 29, 1886, 
, Jan. 17, 1886, 
, Keb. 8, 1886, 
., Dee. 1, 1886, 


ney tye 


, Dec. 


Dec. 8, 1886, 
, Dec. 9, 1886, 


-, Dec. 9, 1886, 
, Dee. 16, 1886. 
., Nov.26, 1886, 
, Feb 7, 1887, 


-, Jan. 17. 1887. 
Jan. 6, 1885, 


., March; 1885, 
1887, 
1887, 
., Dec. 20, 1886, 
., Jan. 10, 1887, 
., Heb. 9, 1886, 
13, 1887, 
13, 1887, 


25, 1887, 
25, 1887, 


Jan, 25, 1887, 
, Jan. 27, 1887, 


.. Feb. 1.1887, 


, Jan., 


+) an. 


-, Jan. 
., Jan, 


Chester county, Pa., Feb., 1887, 
Chestercounty, Pa., Feb., 1887, 
Chester county, Pa., Nov.29, 1886, 


Chester county, 
Chester county, 
Chester county, 
Chester county, 
Chester county, 
Chester county, 
Chester county, 
Chester county, 
Chester county, 
Chester county, 
Chester county, 
Chester county, 
Chester county, 
Chester county, 
Chester county, 


Pa 
Pa 
Pa 
Pa 


Ba. 


Pa. 


Pa, 


Pa., Jan. 
Pa. 


Pa. 


July 8,1886, 
., Dec.80. 1879, 
., Dec. 16, 1879, 
ag OEMs elle 
-, Oct 27, 1880, 
, Dec. 28, 1880, 
- 12,1881, 
17,1881, 
24, 1880. 
. 16, 1880, 
1, 1880, 
, Aug. 25, 1876, 
., July, 1879, 
.. Jan, 16, 1879, 
, Feb. 7, 1887, 


-, Jan 
, Jan 
, Sep 
., Feb 


Birds Mammals. Insects, Etc. 

RR OE ee mre Ce en eS er Grasshopper and 
cricket. 

Fa aurea 6 taile te we cell Weitere ke aa cet aes Grasshopper and 
cricket. 

pele 8) i coo Mec Mash etnae ete Meadow mouse, Caterpillars. 

oa) toy Jai ite: ya tah wien ia. te ela omens Mouse. 

Paci cee men ner ne cn OP 2a A Mouse, ...... .. Crickets and gragss- 
hoppers. 

Sparrow. 

Song sparrow, ...... White- footed mouse, 

Treesparrow, ...=. « W hite- footed mouse. 


Feathers of small bird, 


Snow bird. 
Feathers of small bird. 


Ris) Le ud) 90 eviews (6 re oe ia we 
a a] aye. 16? Te) fe) Key ie! whe? (8) (er ie, is 
CHT a boy) WY hue ee ey Wet Wey cay Te A 
v6 ea at we Pe) ote ale at ele te 
abe ato a he veel ste leh a) eb 
Siete) Tan oak oc ipo e! ee Ie heca ae 
aera as Ot oat WN es yy ron bt 
Sa) Od) Se “ey ei & wo) Oo ao 


a Le 16 Be. Came been Om oF ie le. 5h im 


+6708 fe) Gs, 60 ome 6 ia e 


Meadow mouse, 


Meadow mouse, two 
shrews. 


Meadow mouse, 
Meadow mouse, 


Meadow mouse, .. 


Meadow mouse. 


House mouse, , 
% 
Meadow mouse, 


House mouse. 
Meadow mouse, 


Meadow mouse. 
Meadow mouse, 


Two meadow mice. 


PaaS Taye can fei us) wt 


Se tae te! is) eee ie 


Signe te yee) ie ee cee a he 


dies lie aw om Yee) we ace 


White-footed mouse. 


a Grasshoppers and 


larve. 
Beetles. 
Crickets. 
Crickets, caterpil- 
lars, spider. 
| 
| Caterpillars,  spi- 
| der, 
| Grasshoppers, 
| larvae. 
. .| Slarve, 


spider. 
Larve. : 


Grasshoppers, bee- 
tles, larvee. 
Grasshoppers, 
larve. 
Grasshoppers, bee- 
tles, larve. 
Crickets, lary. 
Grasshoppers, 
larye, spiders, 


Caterpillar, crick- 
ets, spider. 


Caterpillars. grass- 
hoppers, spiders. 

Insects. 

Insects. 


Insects. 
Insects. 


Grasshopper. 


Insects. 


Caterpillar. 


SHORT-EARED OWL (Asio accipitrinus.) 


The common name of Marsh Owl is quite appropriate, as this 


species frequents principally during its sojourn in this region marshy 
Oftentimes small parties of five, eight 
or ten individuals will be found in grassy retreats, where meadow 


districts and grass fields. 


mice are abundant. Occasionally flocks of these owls, numbering 
twenty-five or thirty each, congregate in a locality where food is 
abundant to spend the winter; commonly, however, colonies of this 


size are seldom met with in this State. Possibly this species occurs 


SOR ~aaAkheD TOW, 


Astvo acetiputr wns (Pall, ) 
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as a rare breeder in favorable localities in Pennsylvania, but so far 
as my experience goes it is found here simply as a winter resident, 
arriving from more northern latitudes early in November and depart- 
ing in April. This species is of the greatest benefit to the farmer 
and fruit grower, as it subsists during its residence here almost 
wholly upon destructive rodents, especially mice. A colony of 
Short-eared Owls, if left unmolested, will in a short time destroy all 
the mice in a large meadow. Dr. Fisher has found as many as six 
wwice in the stomach of a single owl, and the writer has taken four 
mice from the stomach of one of these birds. Some few years ago 
when stuffed owl-heads were fashionable ornaments for ladies hats, 
luany of these owls were slain by hunters in the employ of milliners 
and taxidermists, on the farms of some of my acquaintances, who 
afterwards informed me they were convinced that the marked in- 
crease of field mice on their premises was due to the destruction of 
these and other birds of prey, such as hawks (Sparrow, Red-tailed, 
Red-shouldered and Rough-legged), which were killed by hunters 
for the bounty at that time allowed by this State. 

The stomach contents of thirty-five Short-eared Owls examined by 
the writer during the past ten years revealed chiefly field mice, a 
few birds (sparrows) and some insects, beetles and grasshoppers. 

These owls were all captured in Pennsylvania during the winter 
season. Two had remains of sparrows in their stomachs and three 
contained the insects above mentioned in conjunction with the hair 
and bones of small rodents; the remaining thirty owls had only mice 
or shrews in their stomachs. Dr. Fisher states that it is quite excep- 
tional for this owl to feed upon birds, and further adds that of 
ninety stomachs examined at the National Department of A gricul- 
ture but ten contained the remains of birds. 

“The following important evidence of the economic value of the 
Short-eared Owl is from the fourth edition of Yarrell’s British Birds 
(Vol. IV, p. 165.): ‘Undoubtedly, field mice, and especially those of 
the short-tailed group or voles, are their chief objects of prey, and 
when these animals increase in an extraordinary and unaccountable 
way, as they sometimes do, so as to become extremely mischievous, 
owls, particularly of this species, flock to devour them. Thus there 
are records of a ‘sore plague of strange mice’ in Kent and Essex in 
the year 1580 or 1581, and again in the county last mentioned in 
1648. In 1754 the same thing is said to have occurred at Hilgay, 
near Downham Market, in Norfolk, while within the present century 
the Forest of Dean, in Gloncestershire and some parts of Scotland 
have been similarly infested. In all these cases owls are menrioned 
as thronging to the spot and rendering the greatest service in extir- 
pating the pests. The like has also been observed in Scandinavia 
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during the wonderful irruptions of lemmings and other smali rodents 
to which some of the districts are liable, and it would appear that the 
Short-eared Owl is the species which plays a principal part in getting 
rid of the destructive horde.” (rom Fisher’s Bull. No. 5.) 

The information contained on the preceding pages concerning 
the food habits of the Short-eared Owl certainly cannot fail to show 
that this species is highly serviceable and justly merits the good will 
of the farmer and orchardist. 

The little Screech Owl, which is often unjustly blamed for destroy- 
ing young poultry, is another member of the owl tribe which should 
be protected by all, and especially by the farmer. 


The Sparrow Family. 

Over thirty species of this, the largest North American family 
(ringillidae), are found in Pennsylvania, either as residents, sum- 
mer residents, regular spring and fall migrants or casual visitors. 
Some species, especially the male Grosbeaks, also the male Purple 
Winch, Indigo-bird, Towhee, Crossbills, Junco, Red-poll and Goldfinch 
are highly colored, being conspicuously marked with either one or 
more of these colors: red, yellow, black and blue; others, in fact the 
majority, are plainly attired; the Snowflake, when found in this 
State, is showily dressed in a garb of white and brown. The eyes 
in all species other than the Towhee, which are red or yellowish, 
are brown or hazel. When breeding these birds are usually seen 
singly or in pairs, but, at other times, many of them, particularly 
the Mnglish Sparrow, Snowflake, Red-poll, etc., are to be observed in 
large flocks, and small flocks or companies of all but a few species 
which occur, here, are frequently seen in fields, woods, thickets or 
in tangled weeds, grasses and briary places about streams and bushy 
swamps. Some species are also common and familiar visitors to our 
orchards, yards and gardens, Sparrows collectively considered sub- 
sist inainly on a vegetable diet, consisting largely of divers seeds; 
but many of them, especially the English Sparrow, the Rose-breasted, 
Pine and Evening Grosbeaks, likewise the Purple Finch, the White- 
throated Sparrow and the two species of Crossbills, feed extensively 
on buds and other soft vegetable substances. The young of nearly 
all of these birds are fed largely on an insect diet, and when breed- 
ing and throughout the summer season many of the adult members 
of this extensive family also subsist to a considerable extent on 
different kinds of insect life, particularly small larvae, flies, spiders 
and numerous kinds of the smaller species of beetles. Their nests 
are built usually in bushes or trees, but some of them build on the 
eround, Nearly all of these birds sing “with,” as Dr. Coues states. 
“varying ability and effect; some of them are among our most de- 
lightful vocalists.” 
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THE SLATE-COLORED JUNCO OR SNOW -bLIRD (Junco hyemalis.) 


This species is a summer resident in almost all of the higher 
mountain regions of Pennsylvania. In the counties of Melkean, 
Centre, Clinton, Lycoming and Cambria, I have found them to be 
very plentiful as summer residents in the mountainous districts. 

In September the Snow-birds usually retire from their summer 
resorts and are found inhabiting during the winter season the val 
leys and lowlands. Snow-birds sometimes collect together in very 
large flocks. During the latter part of October of last year I saw 
a flock of these birds in Penn’s Valley near Derby, Centre county, 
which ‘numbered at least three hundred individuals. The Snow- 
bird is about six and one-quarter inches in length and its extended 
wings measure from tip to tip about nine and three-quarter inches. 
‘Che male is much darker in color than the female. The species can 
readily be recognized by its whitish bill, dark colored head, neck, 
back and throat, its white underparts and the white lateral tail 
feathers, the latter being very conspicuous when the bird is flying. 
Snow-birds are found in all places, they often in winter time come 
about our yards and houses, yet they are most plentiful in bushes, 
along the banks of streams, old weed-grown fields, fence rows, and 
bushy tracts about the margins of woods. 

The nest made of dried grasses, roots, ete., and lined with various 
soft materials, is placed on the ground. The eggs according to Dr. 
Coues, number “four or six, white, sprinkled with reddish and darker 
brown dots, about .80 by .60. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there is a very marked difference 
in the appearance of the Junco and English Sparrow, as is well 
shown in the accompanying illustration, the writer has known of 
several instances when Snow-birds were destroyed when they came 
about houses under the belief that they were English Spar- 
rows. During the present year five Snow-birds have — been 
sent to our Agricultural Department for identification, and the per- 
sons sending them said they had been killed under the belief that 
they were English Sparrows. 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW (Passer domesticus.) 


This species is common and it is increasing in many portions of our 
State. It rears at least two and probably more broods annually. 
The nests made of dried grasses, pieces of string, ete., and lined with 
an abundance of feathers, are placed in bird boxes, holes in trees, on 
branches of trees, in vines and in various places about houses and 
other buildings. From four to seven dull-whitish eggs, measuring 
about .90 by .62 of an inch and thickly spotted and streaked with 
different shades of brown, are laid. The English Sparrow is 
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despised by our farmers, fruit growers and others because of its per- 
nicious habits. In the spring it feeds largely on buds of fruit trees, 
bushes and vines, chief among which are the pear, apple, plum, 
peach, cherry, currant and grape. Garden products such as lettuce, 
beans, peas, cubbage, berries, pears, apples and grapes are greedily 
eaten by these birds. Corn, when in the milky state, wheat, oats 
and barley are also devoured with great relish. When not engaged 
in rearing their young they are always to be found in flocks, which 
in the Jate summer often number hundreds and sometimes thou- 
sands of individuals each. It is not uncommon for these flocks to 
commit very serious depredations in wheat fields, about the time the 
erain is ready to be cut. The English Sparrow not content with a 
much varied vegetable diet, has been known to kill and devour the 
young of other small birds. The pugnacious English Sparrow has 
caused many species of our native song and insectivorous birds, 
such as wrens, orioles, vireos, swallows, warblers, blue-birds, etc., 
to abandon their former summer abodes in our lawns, parks, or- 
chards and gardens. That this bird should be destroyed there is no 
doubt, but I do not favor, as many of our citizens advocate, a bounty 
for the worthless head of this little foreigner. 


The Warblers. 


About forty species and subspecies of the warblers have been ob- 
served during recent years in Pennsylvania. This number includes 
spring and fall migrants, summer residents or natives and strag- 
glers. Occasionally during mild winters, generally in November or 
December, solitary Myrtle, Yellow Palm and Pine Warblers, par- 
ticularly the Myrtle, are found in sheltered localities in the south- 
eastern portions of the State. 

When migrating the males come, particularly in spring, in ad- 
vance of the females. The majority migrate at night. Some mem- 
bers of this interesting and beneficial family are remarkable for the 
melody of their song and many species which migrate north, pene- 
trating, as some do, even the Arctic wilds to rear their young, are 
said to possess most exquisite vocal powers. During migrations 
many of these birds are common visitors to the orchards and shade 
trees about our houses. Warblers subsist almost exclusively on in- 
sect, such as flies, beetles, spiders, grasshoppers, crickets, plant- 
lice and different kinds of larvae. 

Writing of these birds Dr. Elliott Coues, says: “With tireless in- 
dustry do the warblers befriend the human race; their unconscious 
zeal plays due part in the nice adjustment of nature’s forces, help- 
ing to bring about that balance of vegetable and insect life without 
which agriculture would be in vain. They visit the orchard when 
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the apple and pear, the plum, peach and cherry are in blossom seem- 
ing to revel carelessly amid the sweet-scented and delicately tinted 
blosscms, but never faltering in their good work. They peer into 
the crevices of the bark, scrutinize each leaf, and explore the very 
heart of the buds, to detect, drag forth, and destroy those tiny 
creatures, Singly insignificant, collectively a scourge, which prey 
upon the hopes of the fruit grower, and which, if undisturbed, would 
bring his care to nought.” 

The birds of this group, with a few exceptions, are small, averag- 
ing about five inches in length-and eight inches in extent; they are 
neat and trim in build, active, energetic in movement, entertaining 
in song, and mostly conspicuously marked with white, yellow or 
black. The Chestnut-sided warbler is a common summer resident 
in many sections of Pennsylvania, and during migrations it occurs 
generally throughout the Commonwealth. Unfortunately the showy 
plumage of warblers, tanagers, orioles, blue-birds and numerous 
other of our feathered friends has during recent years brought about 
a great demand among milliners for the skin of these and numer- 
ous Other species. Statistics show, it is claimed, that not less than 
5,000,000 birds are every year sacrificed to please the vanity of the 
fair sex. The destruction of the insect-devouring birds, for millinery 
purposes is a serious menace to the agricultural interests of this 
State and nation, and every effort should be made to stop it. 

The plum crop in many regions of Pennsylvania is almost a total 
failure because of the ravages of the curculio, a small beetle, and the 
fungus known as black knot. Yet if orchardists would heed advice 
and follow recommendations of our scientific men who give special 
attention to the economic relations of insects, fungi and birds, plum 
culture could, no doubt, be conducted with much greater satisfaction 
and profit. 

During recent years there has been, we are told, a very great in- 
crease both in the number and virulence of the parasitic fungi and 
insect pests with which the farmer and horticulturist has to contend. 
Besides these enemies the cultivator of the soil has to combat certain 
species of birds and mammals which annually do much damage to 
the cultivated crops. The destruction of forests, both by lumbermen 
and devastating forest fires—especially the latter—which, according 
to the reports received by the Iorestry Commissioncr, Dr. Rothrock, 
from the farmers of Pennsylvania, cost them last year over $45,000 
to put out, and the loss to timber and other personal property 
amounted to a much larger sum, and caused, it is claimed by well- 
informed naturalists, many insects to abandon their habitations in 
the forests, old slashings and bark peelings, and take up their abodes 
about cultivated lands, thus causing, in certain sections of the 
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country. a material increase, not only in the number of individuals, 
but also of species of pestiferous foes which prey upon the products 
of the orchard, field and garden. Eminent entomological authorities 
assure us that at least one-terth of all the cultivated crops of this 
country are annually destroyed by insects, and that the aggregate 
amount of damage done is upwards of $300,000,000 every year in the 
United States; and of this immense sum it is considered to be a very 
conservative estimate to state that Pennsylvania’s share through 
insect ravages alone is about $5,000,000 annually. In North Carolina 
the insect hosts annually, it is said, destroy over one and one-half 
million dollars worth of agricultural products. In 1893 the loss 
from granary insects to the corn crop alone in the State of Alabama 
was. claimed to be $1,671,882, and in the Lone Star State the grain 
wevils, according to a well-known writer, caused an annual loss to 
the stored cereals of over $1,000,000. In 1874 the Western States 
were visited by grasshoppers who played such havoe with the crops 
that their depredations amounted, it is asserted, to $45,000,000. The 
cinch bug made himself so numerous in Illinois in 1864 that his ap- 
petite cost the people of that state over $73,000,000; and in Missouri 
in 1874 the same voracious cinch bug devoured agricultural pro- 
ducts to the tune of $19,000,000. In the cotton raising states the 
annual loss through the cotton worm from 1864 was estimated to be 
about $15,000,000. Tt is claimed that each species of plant on an 
average supports three to four species of insects, and numerous 
plants, particularly those in general cultivation, Dr. Packard tells 
us, afford subsistence to many more; many species, which now at- 
tack garden vegetables or fruit or vines, prior to the settlement 
of this State, and before the ruinous forest fires nearly every spring 
and fall sweep over thousands and thousands of acres on which grow 
the noble forest monarchs in all their primitive grandeur, lived on 
entirely different vegetal life. There are, it is said, not less than 
seventy-five kinds of insects injurious in their habits inhabiting the 
apple orchard. Before the apple and other fruit trees were intro- 
duced to America many of these insect enemies lived on such forest 
trees as the oaks, elm, wild cherry, maple, ash, willow and others. 
Forest trees are, as Dr. Packard states, “particularly liable to depre- 
(lations of insects, certain species of which attack the roots, others 
the bark, some the wood, many the leaves and a few the fruit and 
nuts. The oak harbors between 500 and 600 kinds of insects, the 
hickories afford maintenance to 140 recorded species, the birch to 
over 100 species, the maple to 85, the poplar to 72, while the pine 
yields nourishment to over 100 different kinds.” 

Our agricultural department has received lately upwards of 100 
written communications from grape growers along the eastern shores 
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of the famous Krie grape belt testifying to the serious damage done 
to grapes by insects, particularly rosebugs, and different kinds of 
birds, chiefly English sparrows. About 12,000 acres are devoted to 
grape culture in Erie county, along the lake shore, and it is estimated 
that the insects, parasitic fungi and birds annually cause many thou- 
sands of dollars loss to the Erie vineyardists. 

The illustrations of the hawks and the owl in this paper have been 
reproduced from Dr. A. K. Fisher’s particularly valuable publication 
“Hawks and Owls of the United States,’ published as Bulletin No. 
3 of the National Agricultural Department, Washington, D. C. 
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The publivations of this Station are sent regularly to the leading 
agricultural papers of the country, as well as to all newspapers in the 
State. The following agricultural papers have been sent to the Sta- 
tion regularly during a whole or part of the year, in exchange for its 
publications: \ 

California Cultivator and Poultry Keeper, Los Angeles, California. 

Connecticut Farmer, Hariford, Connecticut. 

Mark Lane Express, London, England. 

Sugar, London, England. 

Veterinary Record, yes England. 

Agricultural South, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Southern Cultivator, AUlanta, Georgia. 

American Creameryman, \Chicago, Lil. 

American Sheep Breeder and Wool Grower, Chicago, Illinois. 

Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, \Mlinois. 

Chicago Produce, Chicago, Ilinois. 

Dairy World, Chicago, Illinois. 

Farmers’ Review, Chicago, Hlingi 

Prairie Farmer, Chicago, ae 

Elgin Dairy Report, Elgin, L[linoi 

Farmers’ Magazine, Springfield, = 

Farmers’ Guide, Huntingdon, Indiana. 

Agricultural Epitomist, Titdiomapotie \aareeamnh: 

Drainage Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Jersey Bulletin, Indianapolis, Indiana. ° 

Swine Breeders’ Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Farm and Dairy, Ames, Iowa. \ 

Creamery Gazette, Des Moines, Lowa. \ 

Homestead, Des Moines. Iowa. \ 

\Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. \ 

Creamery Journal, Waterloo, Iowa. yi 

Industrialist, Manhattan, Kansas. \ 

Industrial American, Lexington, Kentucky. \ 

Louisiana Planter, New Orleans, Louisiana. 5% 

Baltimore Sun, Baltimore, Maryland. \ 

American Horse Breeder, Boston, Massachusetis, and\New York. 

New England Farmer, Boston, Massachusetts. \ 

Our Grange Homes, Boston, Massachusetts. : \ 

arm and Home, Springfield, Massachusetts. ‘ : 

New England Homestead, Springfield, Massachusetts. \ 

(Girange Visitor, Charlotte, Michigan. | 
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